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INTRODUCTION 


This is the thirty-eighth of a series of public policy pam- 
phlets which the University of Chicago Press is publishing. 
Frequently the scholarly journals give no attention at all to 
the problems that have an acute public interest, while the 
ordinary magazines can print little but superficial comment. 
The University performs a valuable service by making avail- 
able to the public whatever special training and information 
it may have at its disposal. The continuation of such a series 
will, of course, depend upon the reception by the public. 

It goes without saying that the authors of these pamphlets 
are individually responsible for their views and that they in 
no way involve the responsibility of the University of Chi- 
cago. 


iii 


PREFACE 


The writer of this pamphlet visited Germany for the first 
time in 1906 and for the last time in 1935. The impressions 
of militarism, regimentation, and cockiness received in the 
days of William II were not greatly altered under the Weimar 
Republic and were confirmed after the advent of Hitler. So 
this essay is not a product of wartime emotion but reflects 
convictions long held and often declared. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH GERMANY? 


In ordinary times, Americans have generally cherished 
friendly feelings for Germans and held them in high regard. 
The German-Americans have been hard-working, quiet, and 
friendly people, good neighbors, and substantial citizens. 
Many of them were descended from immigrants who had 
come to this country after the fiasco of 1848, in order to es- 
cape from militarism and Prussianism; and they fitted easily 
into the American scheme. In 1917-18 the great majority of 
German-Americans were entirely loyal. After the war new 
immigrants from defeated Germany were accepted and wel- 
comed as a matter of course. Since 1933 Germans who fled 
from Hitler’s tyranny have been taken in and provided for in 
generous fashion, often at the expense of Americans who 
were candidates for positions offered to refugees. Because we 
have got along well with those of German ancestry who were 
in our own midst, we have—at any rate, until very recent- 
ly—continued to think well of Germans in Europe. 

That feeling was reinforced by the experiences of those 
Americans who traveled abroad—who over the years 
amounted to many hundreds of thousands, if not millions. 
Next to England, Germany was the most agreeable country 
in Europe for Americans to visit. The trains were clean and 
reliable, the countryside was well kept, the hotels were highly 
comfortable. More people were likely to speak some English 
than was the case in France or Italy, and individual Ger- 
mans were usually agreeable and helpful. In spite of the in- 
numerable ‘‘verbotens,” which amused rather than irritated 
them, Americans felt at home in Germany. After 1919 a pas- 
sion for out-of-door life took hold of Germans of all classes 
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which could not be matched elsewhere on the Continent and 
which helped create a bond of sympathy between Germany 
and the sports-loving United States. 

During the period when the United States was actually a 
belligerent in the last war, American opinion was naturally 
very hostile to Germany. But after 1919 a vast propaganda 
was carried on by Germany, both officially and unofficially, 
asserting that imperial Germany had not been responsible for 
the war of 1914 and that republican Germany had been 
harshly treated by the peace of 1919. There was enormous 
exaggeration in this propaganda, but its reiteration year after 
year had its effect. Hitler has told us that the bigger a lie is, 
the more likely people are to believe it, provided it is told 
often enough; and German propaganda prior to 1939 achieved 
such success that, according to reliable polls, a majority of 
Americans had come to believe that our going to war in 1917 
had been a mistake. In 1929—to take the halfway date be- 
tween 1919 and 1939—Germans were apparently much better 
liked in the United States than Britons, Frenchmen, Italians, 
or Russians. 

This favorable attitude toward the German people was not 
seriously affected by the rise of Hitler and the actions of the 
Nazi government. Large numbers of Americans were con- 
vinced that Hitler was the consequence of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and of the treatment of Germany afterward by Great 
Britain and France; many hailed him as a bulwark against 
communism. There was also a widespread disposition in the 
United States to distinguish between the German people and 
the German government and to refuse to believe that the 
German masses were sympathetic with Hitler. 

Because of this long-held benevolent interpretation of the 
German character, and for other reasons as well, large num- 
bers of Americans today believe that, if Hitler and his gang 
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can be got rid of, a mild and even generous peace can and 
must be made with the reasonable German people. Accord- 
ing to this view, the Germans would be only too glad to ac- 
cept the loss of the war and to live at peace with their neigh- 
bors if they are not punished too hard and are given some 
hope for the future. 
Unfortunately, German history does not confirm this in- 
terpretation of the German character. The notion of a Ger- 
man “race” as preached by the Nazis is, of course, fantastic; 
but Germans are different from Frenchmen, Englishmen, or 
Americans, not because of their particular racial makeup, 
whatever that may be, but because of their history and en- 
vironment. 

Now, German history for many centuries was a record of 
frustration. In the Middle Ages a large part of Germany’s 
energy was consumed in the attempts of one emperor after 
another to establish his rule over Italy. Not only did the 
effort fail, but the German monarchy lost effective control of 
Germany; at a time when England and France were getting 
consolidated into strong unified states, Germany became 
more feudal than ever. The history of Germany from the 
middle of the thirteenth century, when the Holy Roman 
Empire ceased to have reality, until the coming of the Ref- 
ormation, early in the sixteenth century, is dreary and mean- 
ngless. The only bright feature was the growth of the Hansa 
towns, which acquired control of northern commerce; but by 
the end of the fifteenth century their League was declining 
n power and prestige. 

The effect of the Reformation, which began in Germany, 
was, on the whole, politically bad for Germany. Martin 
Luther nailed his theses to the church door at Wittenberg in 
rst7, and in a few years a large part of the German people 
seemed to be following him. But when in 1525 the peasants 
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of Germany, imitating Luther’s example of rebellion agains! 
Rome, rose against their oppressive landlords, Luther turnec 
against them and urged the willing landlords to suppress the 
rebels. He urged them to stop at naught—indeed, his advice 
sounds more like the threats of the Gestapo than the language 
of a Christian gentleman. That Luther should justify suck 
violence and the nobles should use it is evidence that th« 
sadistic side of the German character, which the Gestapo ha: 
done so much to reveal to us, is not something new or un- 
usual but has deep roots in German history. Thanks to the 
brutality of the nobles, probably fifty thousand German: 
were put to death, and the incentive to rebellion was so thor. 
oughly crushed that there was no rising against constitutec 
authority for more than three hundred years. That fear o: 
the state and submissiveness to it which is so characteristic 
of the modern German is probably to be explained in no smal 
degree by the tradition handed down since the crushing o: 
the peasants’ revolt. No wonder there is no democratic tradi. 
tion in Germany; no wonder Germans were unable to goverr 
themselves when given the chance after 1918. 

For more than a century the struggle between Protestants 
and Catholics dominated the political life of Germany, cul 
minating in the Thirty Years’ War from 1618 to 1648. Be 
ginning as a civil war between the nobles of Bohemia anc 
their king on a religious issue, it ended as an internationa 
conflict of huge dimensions in which balance of power anc 
dynastic ambitions became the issues. The armies of Sweden 
France, and Spain invaded Germany; and the fighting was 
carried on with such enormous damage to the civil populatior 
and the countryside that, according to careful estimates, the 
population of Germany probably sank from eighteen to sis 
millions, and large areas lay almost in waste. The treaties o: 
Westphalia which closed the war reduced the power of the 
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emperor to a shadow, made the German princes practically 
mdependent, and gave France and Sweden, as the possessors 
of certain German lands (Alsace and Pomerania), seats in the 
diet of the Empire. Germany reached its nadir politically, 
und the tradition of the Thirty Years’ War burned itself into 
succeeding generations as a period of deepest shame. 

The next two centuries, from 1648 to 1848, also present a 
ireary picture. Louis XIV seized some German territory and 
ried to seize more. During the eighteenth century the two 
eading German states, Prussia and Austria, fought several 
wars with each other, in the course of which Russian, French, 
ind British troops also fought on German soil as the allies of 
ne or the other of the principal combatants. The Prussian 
<ing, Frederick the Great, earned much renown first as a 
nilitary leader and later as an “enlightened despot,” and be- 
‘ame a German national hero. But in the twentieth century 
‘rederick appears rather as an evil genius of Germany. The 
inscrupulousness with which he twice attacked Austria was 
10t condemned by his countrymen; the cleverness with 
vhich he engineered the first partition of Poland was praised 
is an act of high statesmanship; his successful aggressions 
erved only too well as examples for his successors to follow. 
n the name of “reform” Frederick greatly exalted the power 
yf the Prussian state and intensified its class system; he made 
he army the most important element in the state and be- 
ame the real founder of Prussian militarism. The glorifica- 
ion of Frederick’s treachery and ruthlessness by succeeding 
enerations of Germans goes far to explain the ambitions and 
conduct of William II and Adolf Hitler. 

After the death of Frederick, Prussia and Austria joined 
orces against the French Revolution, only to be defeated and 
orced to recognize French claims to the Rhine frontier. Na- 
yoleon defeated Prussia and Austria even more decisively, de- 
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prived each of certain territories, and reorganized Germany 
according to a French plan. 

The French rule was so oppressive that in 1813-14 the 
Germans rose against it and, with the aid of Russia and 
Britain, succeeded in overthrowing Napoleon and freeing 
German soil from foreign rule. But the national enthusiasm 
generated by the War of Liberation was not strong enough or 
well-enough organized to provide an adequate political or- 
ganization. After 1815 Germany continued to be a weak con- 
federation of thirty-nine states dominated by Austria, only 
part of whose territory lay within the German confederation 
and whose population was predominantly non-German. Dis- 
satisfaction with this situation produced in 1848 a rising of 
the German people against their rulers, and for a brief mo- 
ment it looked as if a National Assembly at Frankfort, elect- 
ed by universal suffrage, might establish a strong, united 
German state under a limited monarchy. Unfortunately, 
this bold scheme was not realized; and the democratic proc- 
ess, which had no tradition in German history and which had 
not penetrated much beyond the intellectuals and the bour- 
geoisie, was badly discredited in the German mind. This 
failure is best regarded as the culmination of centuries of 
frustration. Germany’s neighbors—England, France, Russia 
—had acquired unity, power, and vast areas for colonization, 
but Germany remained what she had been for long ages, a 
geographical expression. Many Germans were inclined to 
hold their neighbors responsible for this state of affairs rather 
than to recognize their own political ineptitude and the self- 
ishness of their rulers. In any case, the nation as a whole had 
acquired an “‘inferiority complex.” 

Then a miracle happened. In 1862 a Prussian squire, Otto 
von Bismarck, obtained control of the Prussian government; 
and in January 1871 he proclaimed the German Empire un- 
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der the control of Prussia—as audacious an achievement as 
any of Napoleon’s enterprises. Bismarck accomplished this 
by a complete unscrupulousness: he defied the constitution 
of Prussia and provoked wars with Denmark, Austria, and 
France. But nothing succeeds like success; and Bismarck was 
promptly forgiven by the Prussian parliament and the Ger- 
man people, who suddenly found themselves living in a unit- 
ed and powerful state—the dream of ages had been realized 
in less than a decade by what Bismarck called “methods of 
blood and iron.” Not only that. The wars had been short — 
and that with France profitable, for France paid an indem- 
nity of $1,000,000,000 and the war cost Germany $675,000,- 
ooo. Prussian militarism had accomplished what German 
democracy failed to achieve. 

The new Germany occupied the center of Europe and pos- 
sessed the most powerful army; henceforth Germany not only 
dominated the Continent in fact but came to consider this 
supremacy as her right. In the four decades after 1871 Ger- 
many went through an astounding economic transformation, 
becoming the second country in Europe in population, manu- 
facturing, wealth, shipping, and overseas trade. Further- 
more, the rest of the world praised this achievement as un- 
paralleled in history and almost obsequiously studied and 
copied German methods. Such achievements and such adula- 
tion proved too much for the Germans; and they became a 
bumptious, conceited, aggressive people who believed that 
they had not obtained their proper “place in the sun” (as 
Emperor William II called it), that such a place must be 
yielded to them, and that, if it was not, then they would go 
forth and take it by the power of German arms. Innumerable 
travelers in Germany testified to this state of mind prior to 
1914. But, as it happens, it is not necessary to depend on this 
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kind of testimony; the Germans themselves have provided 
the evidence. 

This evidence consists of the writings of hundreds of Ger- 
mans in all walks of life during the last century—statesmen, 
diplomatists, soldiers, sailors, professors and men of letters, 
preachers, artists, scientists, journalists (including such per- 
sons as Adolf Harnack, Rudolf Eucken, Werner Sombart, 
and Karl Lamprecht). In 1917 the government of the United 
States, through the Committee on Public Information, pub- 
lished a volume of 160 pages of selections from this literature, 
Conquest and Kultur, edited by Wallace Notestein and Elmer 
E. Stoll. Nowadays, a similar book, filled with quotations of 
the years 1919-39, is that edited by W. W. Cooley and M. F. 
Potter, What Germany Thinks. ‘The evidence of these books 
is so shocking that many readers will conclude that the selec- 
tion has been arbitrary and prejudiced. But that is not the 
case, as anyone will testify who has read much German litera- 
ture of politics and international relations. If it had been 
possible, long before 1914 and before 1939, to convince the 
peoples of the West of what Germans were saying and be- 
lieving, then the British and Americans might have prepared 
themselves earlier and more adequately for war. 

German teaching as revealed in these writings can be sum- 
marized under five main headings: 

1. Germans are a Herrenvolk, a master-people, who look 
with contempt on other peoples. 

2. It is their mission to rule Europe and dominate the 
world. 

3. They exalt the state and despise democracy. 

4. War is regarded as (a) ennobling and (6) profitable. 

5. Ruthlessness and mercilessness are the proper methods 
for dealing with your enemies. 

For decades before 1914 this gospel was preached to Ger- 
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mans, not perhaps in the schools, but in newspapers and 
pamphlets and books and from countless platforms. Hence 
it was that when war came in 1914 it was received with en- 
thusiasm by the overwhelming majority of the German peo- 
ple. So many persons caught in Germany in August 1914 
have testified to this enthusiasm that the fact is not to be 
doubted. But if there are those who doubt, then a course of 
reading in the German “war literature” of 1914-18 may be 
recommended. Prior to 1914 there was practically no pacifist 
agitation in Germany (unlike France, England, and the 
United States), and there was even less after August 1or4. 

These trends of German thinking were not broken by the 
defeat of 1918; on the contrary, they were intensified. After 
four years of victory, up to July 1918 the Germans could not 
comprehend the sudden collapse of the autumn; and many 
attributed it to the machinations of Jews, the intrigues of 
President Wilson, or to any cause other than the plain one of 
defeat at the hands of superior enemies. Beyond all doubt, 
large numbers of Germans, after 1918, dreamed of revenge, 
not so much because they disliked the Treaty of Versailles as 
because they could not adjust themselves to defeat—and 
there were certainly many who hoped to even up the score 
with the United States, which was held responsible for the 
coup de grace of 1918. 

It is now generally recognized that the German revolution 
of 1918 was only a skin-deep affair. True, the Hohenzollerns 
were got rid of, and a republic was established. But this was 
done, not from conviction, but in the hope of getting easier 
terms of peace, and the Weimar Republic was vastly disliked 
because it had been imposed by the victorious Allies. Fur- 
thermore, the old caste bureaucracy continued to function; 
the old military caste dominated the new volunteer army; 
big business, which prior to 1914 was strongly in favor of ag- 
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gressive imperialism, after a temporary fright while the So- 
cialists controlled the German government, recovered its — 
courage and its control when a bourgeois regime was set up 
by the Weimar Constitution. 

In addition to these practical difficulties facing the Re- | 
public, there must be added an imponderable, the fact that 
there was in Germany little experience in self-government 
and a long tradition of regimentation and submission to au- 
thority. Undoubtedly, many Germans, especially among the 
working classes, desired to have the Republic succeed; but 
there were also a great many, and probably more, who wished 
it to fail and worked mightily to that end. 

It is often said that, if the terms of the Treaty of Versailles 
had been easier or if the Allies, that is, Britain and France, 
had shown greater sympathy with and understanding of the 
difficulties facing the Weimar Republic, it might have ac- 
quired sufficient strength and prestige with the German peo- 
ple to survive. The writer of this essay does not believe this, 
because every concession made by the Allies to Germany was 
followed by more demands. Prior to the advent of Hitler to 
power, many articles of the treaty had been set aside, and 
reparation had been practically abandoned. When the Allies 
evacuated the Rhineland in 1930, five years ahead of the date 
prescribed in the treaty, that gesture of conciliation was in- 
terpreted as weakness; and the German people, who had hith- 
erto refrained from voting heavily for the National Socialist 
party of Adolf Hitler (twelve elected in 1928), immediately 
(November 1930) returned one hundred and seven of that 
party to the Reichstag. The more the Allies yielded, the 
weaker the Republic became. Therefore, Emil Ludwig, a 
German, whose analysis of his people is certainly entitled to 
respectful consideration, is probably right when he says in 
his recent book, The Germans: Double History of a Nation: 
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“Had not a village been taken nor a single cannon, a Hitler 
would have arisen, not after fifteen but after five years; for 
revenge for the defeat was deep in their souls.” The great 
mistake of the Allies was not that they did not make conces- 
sions to Germany—actually they made many concessions— 
but that they did not enforce the Treaty of Versailles. Had 
this been done, Hitler would probably have had little chance, 
for the Germans would have bowed to the superior force of 
the Allies, once it was realized that they were in earnest. 

Hitler’s advent to power precipitated the real revolution in 
Germany, not on account of his ideas and ambitions, because 
what he preached and advocated was little more than pre- 
1914 Prussianism and Pan-Germanism, but because Hitler 
replaced the old ruling classes with his Nazi followers and 
thus protected himself, as the Republic failed to do, against 
sabotage from within. Furthermore, Hitler arrived at power 
with fairly specific notions of what he wished to do and with 
plans for doing it. 

Hitler undoubtedly owed his appointment as chancellor in 
January 1933 to the intrigues of Franz von Papen and the 
support of industrial magnates like Fritz Thyssen, who 
looked upon Hitler as a pliable and convenient instrument 
for their own designs. Yet, although the moment when Hitler 
reached power was fortuitous and in the election of March 
1933 the Nazi party received only 4o per cent of the vote, 
there is no doubt that he came to enjoy the support of the 
German people as a whole. All observers are agreed that the 
young people of Germany are wholeheartedly and completely 
Nazified—and they will be the rulers of Germany in the years 
ahead. The older generation originally had its doubts, but it 
was won over by Hitler’s successes in occupying the Rhine- 
land, seizing Austria, and partitioning Czechoslovakia. There 
was apparently not the same enthusiasm for war in August 
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1939 that was noticeable in August 1914. Nevertheless, the 
German people have fought the war without flinching. If 
there is any serious opposition on the part of the German 
people to what the German armies and the Gestapo have 
done, the secret services of the United Nations have not been 
able to discover it, or, at any rate, to publish the fact. The 
situation is indeed identical with that of twenty-five years 
ago: so long as German armies win victories and conquer ter- 
ritory, the German people will hold on in the hope of winning 
the war and enjoying the fruits of victory. They are not in 
the least disconcerted by the methods used by their rulers and 
their armies; on the contrary, the sadistic traits in the Ger- 
man character find full expression in the terrorism and cruel- 
ties perpetrated from one end of Europe to the other. After 
all, the German armies and the Gestapo come from the Ger- 
man people, and the misdeeds of the one are the misdeeds of 
the other. 

No doubt there is a certain opposition—a few intellectuals 
(if there are any left in Germany), some older people, some 
labor elements, and many of the clergy. But they constitute 
a minority, they lack political experience, and it may be 
doubted whether they are any more capable of leading a rev- 
olution against the Nazis than were the Social Democrats of 
1918, who were almost scared by their success in overthrow- 
ing the Hohenzollerns and had to appeal to the Junkers and 
the soldiers to save the Republic! 

At the end of the war, then, we shall have to deal, not with 
a people like ourselves or the British, but with a nation of 
fanatics who will have been rendered desperate by a second 
defeat. 

Many Americans persist in thinking about the ‘‘other Ger- 
many,” as represented by Goethe and Schiller, Beethoven 
and Brahms, Kant and Heine—that is, by those who ex- 
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pressed the German spirit in writing and in music—as being 
the real Germany, opposed to the preachers of hate and the 
champions of conquest. Unfortunately, these great men have 
had no successors. They flourished in the days when Ger- 
many was weak politically and economically. Since Germany 
became strong and the state all-powerful, the German spirit 
has withered. German art, German music, German litera- 
ture, German philosophy, all have failed to keep pace with 
the achievements of other countries. The only German writer 
of universal recognition is Thomas Mann—and he is a refugee 
in this country. The only scientist who has risen above mere 
technical discoveries is Albert Einstein, likewise a refugee. Is 
there a German composer or painter of the twentieth century 
whose name springs to mind? For seventy-five years the ma- 
terialistic and militaristic Weltanschauung more and more 
dominated German life and thinking, until in 1914 ninety- 
three of the most distinguished “intellectuals” in Germany 
signed a manifesto, many of them without seeing it, which 
was a travesty of truth and a lasting disgrace to German sci- 
ence. This state of mental and moral degradation has, of 
course, become infinitely worse under the Nazis; but the old 
idea of a better Germany which must and can be saved dies 
hard—especially as it is kept alive by a handful of German 
refugees who are themselves sincerely liberal and honestly 
anxious to see their country abandon the course pursued.* 
What, then, shall we do with Germany, defeated, demor- 


t On October 2, 1942, Elmer Davis, the director of the Office of War Information, 
said: “In Germany we hope that there is a residue of people who are reluctant follow- 
ers of the Nazis. But we cannot assume the existence of such persons until they 
show themselves in action. If there is any distinction between sheep and goats, as 
we hope there is, the German people will have to show by action which is which.” 
Mr. Davis, however, did not venture to estimate how large this ‘“‘residue”’ may be. 
Everything depends on its size. 
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alized, and debauched? First of all, there are certain things 
not to be done, and in that category are: 


1. The negotiation of an armistice or peace with the Ger- — 


man army, as distinct from the Nazi party. Somehow the 
idea has got about—probably it has been disseminated by the 
Nazis themselves—that, when the war begins to go heavily 
‘ against Germany, Hitler will offer to retire or will be pushed 
aside by the general staff and that then a peace can be nego- 
tiated with the army. No notion could be more dangerous, 
for the general staff and the Nazi party stand for the same 
thing. The truth is, Hitler’s “(New Order” is nothing more 
than Prussian militarism brought up to date. Naturally there 
is a certain rivalry between the army and the Nazi party, for 
the high-caste generals do not like the upstart and sometimes 
criminal Nazis, and they resent Hitler’s interference with 
strategy and the conduct of the war. But from the beginning 
they have worked for the same thing—the rehabilitation of 
German power and the use of that power in war. The hope 
that the Prussian generals would be willing to make the kind 
of peace we want and then retire like Cincinnatus to their 
estates is fantastic and unreal. This is the last relic of ‘“‘ap- 
peasement.”’ It will be equally dangerous to negotiate with 
German “‘big business,” for this group financed Hitler and 
helped put him in power. They are also too reactionary to 
fit in the kind of world we hope to see created as the fruit of 
victory. 

2. Some people advocate splitting Germany up into several 
states in order to destroy the Prussian ascendancy in Ger- 
many. Well, surely mere partition of territory will not de- 
stroy the Prussian spirit; nor is anything likely to be gained 
by joining Bavaria and Austria, both Catholic lands, as an 
equipoise against Protestant Prussia. The Germans have en- 
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joyed unity for seventy-five years. To deprive them of it 
will only invite them to recover it. 

3. Many, perhaps most, students of the German problem 
pin their faith on the democratization of the German people, 
who will then, so it is argued, see the folly of war and become 
pacific. In Current History for March 1942 a well-known pro- 
fessor of political science produced an elaborate scheme for the 
decentralization of Germany and the introduction of a demo- 
cratic system of government. This kind of thinking over- 
looks two obvious facts (as they seem to this writer): (a) 
there is no democratic tradition in Germany—on the con- 
trary, the German people feel “free”? only when they do not 
have any responsibility for government and when the admin- 
istration is in the hands of nonpartisan experts; (0) the Ger- 
mans never relished the republic set up in 1918 because it 
represented, in their eyes, a regime imposed from without and 
not in keeping with German traditions. The last thing the 
victorious United Nations should do is to require the Ger- 
mans to adopt any particular regime. In 1814, after the over- 
throw of Napoleon, the Allies restored the Bourbons to the 
throne of France—and they lasted sixteen years. In 1870, 
when Napoleon III had been captured at Sedan, the Second 
Empire was overthrown and the Third Republic proclaimed; 
Bismarck was wise enough not to interfere with the Republic, 
and it lasted for seventy years. 

Let us reverse the picture. Suppose Germany wins the war. 
She will then try to impose a Nazi regime on both Great 
Britain and the United States. Would Englishmen and 
Americans take kindly to this and submit to it willingly? To 
ask the question is to answer it. So it is with Germany. She 
cannot be expected to support a democratic government un- 
til she has become democratically minded. It is to be noted 
that the Russian radio has assured the Germans that the vic- 
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torious Allies would not dictate any particular form of gov- 
ernment for Germany. All things considered, the wisest 
course for the United Nations will probably be to let the Ger- 
mans determine their own regime. Our task will be to insure 
that this new German government abides by the treaty of 
peace and refrains from disturbing its neighbors. 

We come now to the positive program for a stern peace: 

1. First and foremost is the necessity of administering 
complete military defeat to Germany on German soil, so that 
Germans may know from their own experience what war 
means. Except for the brief Russian invasion of East Prussia 
in 1914, Germans have not faced war on their own territory 
since 1866. It is therefore to be hoped that the final battles of 
the war will be fought east of the Rhine and that Anglo- 
American armies advancing from the west and Russian 
armies advancing from the east will meet in Berlin. In 1918 
the German armies were allowed to march home with their 
side arms, and the sting of defeat was mitigated—unduly so, 
for the legend later arose that the German armies had not 
been beaten in battle but had been the victims of a “‘stab in 
the back.” This time the Germans must not be left in any 
doubt about their defeat. 

2. Germany must be completely disarmed and not, as after 
the last war, left with a substantial army (100,000 men). 
This will not be an easy undertaking and will demand resolu- 
tion on the part of the victors. After 1918 the Germans un- 
doubtedly concealed much forbidden military equipment, 
and they will do. the same thing again if they can. If the 
Allied armies advance to Berlin, they can undoubtedly seize 
whatever material lies in their way, but much will no doubt 
escape them. It will, in fact, be necessary to occupy the 
whole of Germany—not merely the Rhineland, as in 1919— 
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and to search the country systematically for hidden guns, 
planes, tanks, and other weapons. 

3. Once the weapons made for this war have been collected, 
the problem will arise of preventing the Germans from mak- 
ing new ones. Theoretically, all factories making munitions 
of war can be demolished; but, since many weapons—planes, 
tanks, machine guns—consist of myriad parts which have to 
be assembled, it is reasonable to assume that the Germans 
will try to evade the restrictions laid upon them by making 
the parts in innumerable small factories and concealing them 
until an opportune moment arrives for assembling them. 
Only experience will determine how to control this situation. 
Big guns, however, have to be cast; and it is surely possible 
to remove from Germany the machinery now available for 
making guns and armor—at the Krupp works and elsewhere 
—and to prevent new plants from being set up. The rearma- 
ment of Germany can probably be prevented by policing the 
country. The United Nations must be willing to undertake 
this job for a considerable time, and it is to be hoped that 
they will recognize their interest to do so. 

4. It must be assumed that Germany will be forbidden to 
buy abroad either arms or the materials for making them. 
This can be enforced if the United Nations preserve their 
unity and agree not to sell arms to Germany. Indeed, the 
task of preventing Germany from making arms surreptitious- 
ly will be made much easier if she is unable to obtain from 
abroad the materials which she lacks. The United Nations 
will be able to control this situation also if they are so minded 
and will not flinch—which means, in practice, if the people 
do not flinch, as the American people flinched after 1919. 

The purpose of the terms here indicated is to render Ger- 
many powerless and to keep her so. Should the United Na- 
tions then follow by reducing and limiting their own arma- 
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ments? The answer to this question is ‘““Yes”—if and when 
they are convinced that Germany has undergone a change of 
heart and is willing to live in peace with the rest of the world. 
We are entitled to remember that Germany has twice, 1914 
and 1939, thrown the world into war; and it is our duty to 
ourselves not to take any more chances with Germany. 

This necessary change of heart the Germans must undergo 
themselves, as a result of their own experience. It cannot be 
brought about by our lecturing them about their evil deeds 
or by our taking it upon ourselves to re-educate them. They 
must learn that war does not pay and that resorting to war 
will be punished. Therefore, in addition to the military terms 
already indicated, two further things are necessary: 

1. Germany must restore all goods stolen from the occu- 
pied countries and replace what she has destroyed. Obvious- 
ly, there is a limit to this kind of repayment. Reparation 
after the fashion of the Treaty of Versailles is clearly out of 
the question—it is now recognized that during the twenties 
Germany actually borrowed much more than she paid in 
reparation from 1920 to 1931, and then she defaulted on her 
loans; so it is not likely that this comedy will be repeated. 
But there are many stocks in Germany which can be drawn 
upon. Thus the libraries destroyed in Poland and England 
and elsewhere can be restocked to some extent with books 
now in German libraries. German ships can be turned over 
to replace ships sunk by her submarines. Railroads in Ger- 
many can be taken up and relaid in Poland or Yugoslavia. 
Machinery can likewise be transplanted. And, of course, 
where goods taken from the occupied countries can be located 
and identified, they must be handed back to their lawful own- 
ers, whether public or private. By having to disgorge the 
fruits of aggression, Germans may learn the falsity of the 
teaching handed out to them for several generations. 
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In this connection it is to be hoped that the United Nations 
will not become too sentimental about relieving distress and 
suffering in Germany. We may be very certain that, once the 
war is ended, Germany will put up a loud cry for food, raw 
materials, and help of all kinds and that many people in 
Britain and the United States will be impressed, arguing that 
by relieving their misery we can more easily wean the Ger- 
mans away from their traditional views and habits. There 
will, however, be much greater distress in all the countries 
occupied, devastated, and pillaged by the Nazis; further- 
more, Germany will probably surrender before she reaches 
the bottom of her supplies. Elementary justice requires that 
Poland, Norway, Holland, and all the other liberated coun- 
tries should be taken care of first and that help should be sent 
into Germany only after the need for it is clearly established 
by Allied investigations and not in sufficient quantity as to 
permit Germany to feel that she is escaping the consequences 
of defeat. The German character is such that the more relief 
they receive, the more they will whine. In no circumstances 
should Germany be allowed to enjoy a higher standard of 
living than the countries she attacked and despoiled. 

2. Germans guilty of crimes in the occupied countries must 
be severely punished. The Treaty of Versailles contained 
provisions for the surrender to the Allies of those Germans. 
who had been guilty of violating the laws of war, but the 
Allies made no effort to enforce these articles and weakly 
contented themselves with allowing Germany to try selected 
persons in her courts, who were either acquitted or given 
nominal sentences. In this war, the conduct of the Gestapo 
in the occupied countries has far exceeded the excesses and 
atrocities of 1914-18; it has, in fact, reached a height of bar- 
barism unknown in modern history. This time the criminals 
are not likely to escape justice, for President Roosevelt, 
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Prime Minister Churchill, Marshal Stalin, and the govern- 
ments in exile have declared their firm intention of holding 
the German leaders to a “strict accountability” (Mr. Roose- 
velt actually used this famous phrase coined by President 
Wilson in 1915). This punishment is necessary not only to 
satisfy the demands of justice but also for the good of the Ger- 
mans. Just as military defeat, for a second time, will demon- 
strate that aggression will be successfully resisted, and the 
economic penalties proposed will deprive them of any early 
fruits of aggression, so the offenses against humanity must 
be punished in the hope that the sadistic traits of the Ger- 
mans may be restrained, at least by fear of retribution if by 
nothing else.” 

The program here set forth is based on the conviction that 
the Germans are not like Frenchmen or Britishers or Ameri- 
cans but possess certain national traits which make them im- 
pervious to reason, generosity, or even fair play. The one 
argument the Germans understand is force. Their concep- 
tion of the state is based on force; the policy which they pur- 
sue in relation to other states is based on force, and force 
alone. If proof were needed, it is supplied by the treatment 
of the occupied countries. In no case have the Germans at- 
tempted to win over the conquered peoples by kindness or 
concession—they have simply demanded that the victims 
bow to their will, as applied exclusively in their own interests. 
More than that, the Germans seem unable to understand why 
the Poles and the French and the others do not respond, and 
all they know how to do is to apply more force. 

These things being so, the only sensible course is to give 
the Germans a strong dose of their own medicine. Let us 


2 The recent statement of President Roosevelt that only the Nazi leaders will be 
punished and that “‘reprisals” will not be carried out against the German people 
presumably does not mean that members of the Gestapo who may be convicted of 
crimes and atrocities will not be punished. 
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make life difficult and unpleasant for them—not easy and 
agreeable, as many Americans apparently desire. Let us 
make clear to them that there is no hope for a better future 
until they see the light and change their ways. We cannot 
bribe the Germans to behave. They must learn, from hard 
and bitter experience, that their political philosophy leads 
them only to misery and disaster. They must suffer so much 
that of their own initiative they ask themselves why they are 
treated in such fashion. 

Assuming that they can discover the correct answer, will 
they then endeavor to reform and re-educate themselves? 
Many people will undoubtedly answer this question in the 
negative, and certainly only time can provide the answer. 
On this point the history of France is suggestive. In the days 
of Louis XIV and later of Napoleon, French policy was highly 
aggressive, and France was as hated by her neighbors and vic- 
tims as Nazi Germany is today. France was invaded and de- 
feated in 1814 and 1815 and again in 1870~71. Twice she sup- 
ported an army of occupation. Twice she paid an indemnity. 
These experiences had their effect on the French people, and 
in the course of the nineteenth century their temper became 
more and more pacific. While the analogy between France 
and Germany is not perfect, because in 1814 and 1815 France 
was treated with greater leniency than is here advocated for 
Germany, nevertheless it does not seem unreasonable to hope 
that the Germans, like the French, can learn from experience. 

If they can and will, the world will respond. What the 
world asks is that Germany abandon her ideas of domination 
and live on terms of equality with the rest of mankind. But 
she must prove her case. Inasmuch as Germany was pri- 
marily responsible for two terrible wars within twenty-five 
years, the United Nations cannot afford to take any risks. 

For that reason it will be necessary for the United Nations 
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to occupy Germany for an indeterminate time. (Presumably — 


this is what Mr. Sumner Welles meant when in his address on | 


Decoration Day in 1942 he spoke in favor of a long armistice, 
during which the details of the peace would be formulated.) 


Germany will not easily and promptly admit defeat—the | 
young generation of Nazis is much too indoctrinated with — 
war and conquest for that. She will have to be kept under © 


observation and control for a long time. Not that the armies 
of occupation would take over the administration of Ger- 


many—their principal task will be to carry out the disarma- — 


ment and prevent the rearmament of the country—but their 


presence will constantly and continually remind the Germans | 
that only by a change of their own attitude will they be able © 


to free their land. 

There is, of course, the danger that the United Nations, 
more particularly the American people, will tire after a few 
years of policing Germany and will clamor for a change of 
policy. Well, if we have learned nothing in twenty-five years 
and have failed to realize that only through co-operation in 
preventive measures can we save ourselves, we should de- 


serve the calamity of a third German war. » 
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